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Mx. KEPPEL left Valenciennes, 
and went to Conde. I took a private 
lodging, and remained there ſome 
. time; I received one morning a meſ- 
ſage from the Hon. Mr. C. ſon of Lord 
S. with whoſe family and connections 
I was acquainted, but whoſe perſon 
was entirely unknown to me. Mr. 


. C. was 


(6 ] 
was then reſiding at Condé; he ſaid 
a few days at Valenciennes, and vifit- 
ed me merely on' the faoting of a 
countryman, but there was no further 
acquaintance between us. Mr. C, 
mentioned to me his wiſh to return 
home ; but added, that he had not 
money to pay the ſmall bill he had 
ran up at the inn. I had five louis, 
and I lent him four, under the aſſu- 
rance that he was in expectation of re- 
ceiving money from England by the 
next packet, and that he would then 
return me what I could fo very ill 


ſpare. 


About a week afterwards, Mr. C. 


returned to Valenciennes, and told me, 
that, 


[3] 

that, ſo far from being come to reim- 
burſe me, he was under the neceſſity 
of applying to me for further aſſil. 
tance. This was a double diſappoint- 
ment, as I had fincerely hoped, for 
his fake more than my own, that he 
had been relieved from a fituation ſo 
unworthy - the eldeſt fon of a Britiſh 
Nobleman. 


I had not a livre left; but I had a 
gold watch, with a ſteel chain and 
ſome ſeals, that Mr. Board had given 
me when I left St. Alban's; I told 
him, he was very welcome to borrow 
money on theſe, but they muſt be re- 
turned to me, and he promiſed they 
ſhould be ſo in a very ſhort time. 
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Some weeks elapſed without my 
hearing any more of Mr. C.—l began 
to importune him with letters; he 
came to Valenciennes, and he aſſur- 


ed me that he had depoſited the I 


watch, &c. with his hair-drefler, who 
had abſconded, and that there was 


no probability of our ever ſeeing them 


again. 


I became acquainted with a Mr, 
Philip Ryan, who refided at Valen- 
ciennes, and through him, with a 
Mr. Jackſon of Edinburgh, I have 
ſtated the conduct of the former in 
the Appeal, 


Mr. Jackſon and myſelf came to 
England 
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England together; he returned to 
Scotland; and Mr. Wylde, of Pall 
Mall, made me an offer of going to 
his houſe, which I accepted ; but 
was ſoon driven thence by the ap- 
pearance of two bailiffs who came 
in purſuit of me to arreſt me for a 
debt I had contracted in Cork Street 
with Mrs. Hart, the milliner, in Pic- 
cadilly; I was, however, fortunate 
enough to elude their ſearch. 


Not having heard from Mr. Board 
on the ſubje& of my valuables at Par- 
ker's, I concluded that it had not 
been convenient to him to take them 
out, and I went there with the money 


in order to do it myſelf, I was not a 
; little 
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| little ſurpriſed on being informed-by 
Parker that Mr. Board had been there, 
and ſold them to him for ten poundy 
more: than I had pledged them for, 
I applied to Mr. Sewell, an attorney, 
then living in Golden Square. Some 
letters paſſed between Mr. Board and 
him, and he received from Mr. Board 
the little enamelled watch ſet round 


with pearls, and the hoop ring, which 
Mr. Sewell reſtored to me; the re- 
mainder I have never been able to 
recover, 


It had been frequently recommend- 
ed to me to try the ſtage. During my 
reſidence in Cork Street Mr. Mack- 


lin had been frequently one of my 
viſitors, 


Eu 

viſitors, and I had received ſome in 
ſtructions from him. The Duc de 
Bouillon had been particularly anxi- 
ous for my making a firſt appearance: 
he thought it was the only way to 
force my family at length to act for 
me, and to compel Mr. Gooch to 

make me à proper allowance. 


I could not ſtay in London, under 
the apprehenſions of being arreſted; 
and not finding myſelf poſſeſſed of 
courage ſufficient to make a firſt at- 
tempt there, I waited on Mr. Fox, 
the manager of the Brighthelmſtone 
company, and entreated that he would 
recommend me to one in the coun- 


try. 


I I took 
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1 took refuge for a ſnort time in : 
lodging in Spring. Gardens, which 
afforded. at that time a protection to 
thoſe fearful of a priſon. Mr. Ryan 
(to whom 'I had written). arrived in 
London, and OY: approyed my 
plan. 


01 
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Mr. Fox introduced me to Mr. 
Thornton, the manager of the Port- 
mouth company, which was then at 
Farnham in Surrey, whither I accom- 


panied him. Our theatre was a very 
well fitted-up barn, , The Welt In- 
dian was the play given out, in which 
I played Miſs Ruſport, under the aſ- 
ſumed name of Mrs. Jackſon: If we 
did not play to brilliant houſes, we 

4 played, 


he... 

played, at leaſt, to crowded ones, and 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that a repeti- 
tion of the fame play was n 


{ 


called for on the next evenitig, © 


I next played Belvidere to a very 
animated Jaffier, who ſeemed to feel 
his part. This Mr. Ryan (ho had 
come that day from London to ſee 
our performance) obſerved before I 
did, and mentioned it to me as ſoon 
as the play was over. He was a hand- 
ſome man on the ſtage, and certainly 
a good actor; but once off the boards 
he had nothing commendable about 
him. He perſuaded me to try our 
ſucceſs in Auſtin and Whitlock's 
company at Cheſter, We ſtole away 

on 
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on the day we were to appear-in the 
tragedy of Percy, and by that put 
Mr. Thornton- and the company to 
much inconvenience. 


I borrowed twenty-five pounds at 
this time of Mr, Ryan, for which ! 
gave him my note of hand. The 
drafts I had given him previous to 


my leaving Valenciennes had been all 
paid, and he had the trunks J left 
there to be.forwarded to England, 
and which I had afterwards contra- 
dicted, ſtill in his poſſeſſion, 


We went to Cheſter : it was during 
the race week, and the characters were 


all diſpoſed of. That being over, we 
played 
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played with them at Warrington in 
Lancaſhire. Mr. Munden was the 
leading perſon in the company then: 
they had received of us no very eligi- 
ble account from the offended Thorn- 
ton, whom we had really uſed very 
ill; and Mr. Munden, ſtrengthened 
by this and his prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of another female performer, gave me 
evident marks of diſlike, which was 
productive of a diſturbance. After 
play ing during ſome nights at War- 
rington, under the name of Mrs. Free- 
man, I returned to London, diſguſted 
with the ſtage, and with every thing 
elle. Another motive, too, for this 
was, my fellow traveller having re- 
ceived a letter from his wife, who 

informed 


| informed him that ſhe had had a free 
benefit at Farnham, after we had left 
it, in conſequence of his having de- 
ſerted her, and that ſhe was coming to 
Join bim, having been at Mr. Wylde 's 
in Pall Mall, where the was told that 
neither Mr. Ryan nor any one elle 
would ſend me more money while ! 
continued with him. His going off 
with me was an agreement between 
him and his wife, to obtain, under 
falſe pretences on each fide, all the 
money from me they could. 


I arrived in London, at the Golden 
Croſs, Charing Croſs, where I ſent to 
Mr. Wylde, and he came tome. He 


told me, that, if I remained there, 1 | 
ſhould 
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ſhould be arreſted by Mrs. Hart. 
Under this idea I ſet out the bext 
morning for Calais; but meeting with 
: veſſel bound to Dunkirk firſt get- 
ting under fail, I went in her. We 
had a dreadful ſtorm, which had 
nearly driven us on the Goodwin 
Sands. We went near enough to ſee 
and ſhudder at them, but eſcaped this 
fatal wreck, where ſo many thouſands 
have periſhed ! ! 


After coming to an anchor at the 
entrance of the harbour, it being low 
water, the Captain was imprudent 
endugh (his wife being ſiek) to put 
out his own boat to convey her on 
hore. © The other ſailors endeavoured 

vox. III. B to 
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to Prevail on me not to go; but 1 
thought that if ſhe ventured 1 might, 


and with only himſelf, His wife, one 
of his men, and one paſſenger, we 
made for the ſhore. The ſea ran 
dreadfully high the white waves fol- 
lowed in quick ſueceſſion, and broke 
over out heads in frightful foam 
the Captain's wife and myſclf were 
laid down at the bottom of the boat, 
which only could prevent our being 
waſhed away by them; the other paſ- 
ſenger was fortunately a captain of a 
ſmuggling veſſel, and an old failor; 
without his extreme exertions it would 
have been impoſſible to prevent the 
boat from turning her broadſide, when 
ſhe- muſt have inſtantly filled: with 
much 


* * n —— ISR . ORE een, 
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much difficulty ſhe at length touched. 
ground, and we walked Out of her v 
to our knees in water, drenched with 
the wayes, and entirely exhayſted 
both by fatigue and fer. 


323147 


I called on Mr. Greville, a wine 
merchant. at Dunkirk, whom I had 
beard was in poſſeſſion of my trunks, 
that had been ſent ſo far, on theit 
way to England, to a Mr. Stival, Mr. 
Jackſon's correſpondent. He had de · 
livered them to him at Mr. Ryati's 
requeſt, into whoſe care I had entruſt 
ed them. Mr. Greville wrote to Mr. 
Ryan to know if he might reſtore 
them to me; which Mr. Ryan re- 
fuſed until my note was paid. This 

B 2 unex- 
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vnexpected conduct i in. bim e 
me not little. : 
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I took a ſmall houſe in a garden at 
Dunkirk, my finances'not permitting 
me to go any farther. I was one 
evening at the play, when a very 
handſome and elegant young man be- 
gan a converſatien with me: it was 
Monſ. de Guichen, ſon of the Count 
de Guichen, who. formerly command- 
ed the French fleet. He told me 
that he was Firſt Lieutenant and ſe- 


cond in command of the Ceres, then 


lying at anchor in Dunkirk harbour, 
xhere they had landed a few days 
before. Her commander was the 
Viſcount de Roquefeuil, a man high 

in 
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in rank, under whoſe maritime pro- 


tection Monſ. de Guichen's father had 
placed him. He ſaid they were to 


ſail the next morning, their employ- 
ment being to coaſt and take up 


ſmugglers; that they ſhould be ab- 
ſent but a few. days, and that on he 
Sunday following (that day week) he 
hoped to attend me to the play. I 
had no particular motive for wiſhing 
to leave Dunkirk immediately, and 


ſaid I,would paſs the ſummer. there, 


ſix months being the time of the 
ſhip's ſtation. 1 admired his perſon 
and manner very much: he was a 
tall, well- made, dark man, without 
having the leaſt appearance of a 
Frenchman, but perfectly that of a 


B 3 man 
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man of faſhion. When I feturned 
home I felt an uncommon lowneſs of 
| ſpirlts, and found that 1 took gteat 
"Intereſt in Monſ. de Guichen. His 


— 


laſt words to me were, that he hoped 
they ſhould return on the following 
Wedneſday, when the firſt houſe he 
entered ſhould be mine. The next 
morning my firſt inquiries were after 
the Ceres, and I found fhe had failed. 
Had I been more acquainted with 
Monſ. de Guichen, I ſhould have re- 
queſted to make one of the eruizing 
party. My walks were daily directed 
towards the fea, and every veſſel- 1 
ſaw advancing I judged to be the 
Ceres. She did not appear Wedneſ- 
day or Thurſday : on Friday morn- 


I ing 
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ing an officer, who bad promiſed $6 
give me the earlieſt information, call- 
ed at my houſe, and ſaid ſhe was juft 
come to an anchor. I put on my 
hat and cloke, and went with him to 
the pier: it was the ſecond day of a 
frightful ſtorm, and the ſea ran very 
high. We diſcovered a boat buffet- 
ting about for a conſiderable time, 
which the officer, by the help of a 
_ glaſs, perceived to be the Ceres one. 
He faid that ſhe would have ſome 
difficulty to live in the ſtorm ; but 
ſeeing me very much alarmed, and a 


crowd beginning to gather about us 
to look at her, he aſſured me there 
was no danger for the lives on board, 
as another boat was going out to their 

B 4 aſſiſ· 
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aſſiſtance. On the ſtrength of: this, 
he prevailed on me to return home, 
as it would be a full hour, he ſaid, 


before they could make the ſhore, 


and promiſed to return for me when 
they did. All this he ſaid to pacify 
me, for he well knew that no boat 
would venture out to them, and that 


it was more than probable they would 


be loſt. I turned back, and was pro- 
ceeding homewards with ſlow ſteps 
and a heavy heart, when I ſaw every 
body running, and heard one univer- 
ſal cry that the boat was ſunk! —] 
haſtened back to my former ſtation, 
and ſoon ſaw the melancholy boat 
hauled aſhore, but the lives were fled 


for ever! 


The. 
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The boat had one of her planks; of 
her ſeat torn out, which they doubt- 
leſs had done with an intention to ſave 
themſelves by it if poſſible. In a few 
hours the bodies were waſhed aſhore 
by the tide: they were thoſe of the 
Viſcount de Roquefeuil, Monf. de 
Guichen, and three ſailors. Thus 


a” 
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periſhed in a moment the only ſurviv- 
ing ſon of the unfortunate Count de 
Guichen, and his reſpe&able Com- 
mander. This dreadful event took 
place in that fatal whiclpool we had 
ſo narrowly eſcaped a fortnight before. 
What made it the more diſmal was 
the cloſeneſs of their ſituation to their 
own ſhip, and to the town of Dunkirk, 
from 


— — ͤ ͤ — 
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from neither of which could they 
derive the leaſt aſſiſtance. 


The. Count de Guichen had had two 
ſons; the one he devoted to the army, 
the other to the navy: the one in the 
army had been killed in a duel two 
years before. . 


The bodies were conveyed into a 
hovel by the ſea fide till the officers 
of the Admiralty found time to inſpe&® 
them. According tothe French laws, ; 
no perſon could touch them till this 


ceremony was performed, which was 
not until three or four hours after- 
wards. It was the opinion of num- 


bers, that Monſ. de Guichen, particu- 
larly 
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larly, ſhewed ſome ſymptoms of life 
after he was taken up; but the neglect 
of theſe wretches, by delaying the 


neceſſary applications, had entirely 


precluded all hopes of reſtoring it, if 
any yet remained. The five bodies 
were conveyed to the Concjergiere, 
the out- ſide of which was hung with 


black. The two officers were laid on 
ſeparate beds in one room, the three 
ſailors in another, and Capuchins 
guarded the doors. Almoſt every 
perſon in Dunkirk went to look at 
them: I attempted it once, but could 
not prevail on myſelf to get any far- 
ther than the door of this receptacle 


of woe! 


They 
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They were buried in a manner be: 
coming their rank, with great ſuneral 


pomp: the two regiments lined the 
ſtreets from the inn to the church, 
which was hung round with black, 
and eſcutcheons of their arms. I went 
into it, and never ſhall I forget the en- 
trance of the five coffins! To go from 
thence to the burial ground they were 
to paſs within view of ip, which 
kept firing minute guns, and from 
whence waved a black enſign—the ſo- 
lemn muſic of the two regiments,” the 
drums all muffled, and every officer 
with their crapes on, had indeed a diſ- 
mal effect. As ſoon as the large ſquare 
boxes in which they were encloſed (for 
the bodies were too much ſwelled to 

have 
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have common coffins) were depoſited 
in their earth, the military guns were 
fired into them; and thus cloſed the 


melancholy; the dreadful ſcene, to 


which J was unhappily a witneſs. 


This deplorable event took place 
on the 24th of Auguſt, 1785 could 
not bear Dunkirk after it, and indeed 


| may ſay, with great truth, that it 


was the cauſe of my having that lin- 
gering illneſs that laid hold of me as 
loon as I got to Lille, whither I very 
ſhortly went; to add to it, the ex- 


treme derangement of my affairs had 


driven me nearly deſperate. I took. 


a houſe at Lille, where I lived retired 
and unhappy ; and to prove that it 


was 


r - 
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was the want of money that was ever 
the cauſe of my embarraſſments, 1 
will only relate one out of the num- 
berleſs incidents in which I have ex · 
perienced it. en vd Hl ab 


A note of mine for ſeventeen gnineas 
became due; and! it Was impoſib®for 
the to find out by what means T ſhould 
take i it up. My hair-dreffer at Lille, 
of the name of Phalampin, (the ſame 
who had recommended my two ſer⸗ 
vants to Mr. Gooch) told me that he 
would find 4 perſon who would ad- 
vance me money, but that it muſt be 
on the condition that 1 muſt purchaſe | 
things of him. He ſaid that he was 


a watchmaker, and would ell me 
watches 


„ 
watches on my note of hand at a longer 
date. Iremarked to this Phalampin, 
that when 1 got them I ſhould not 
know how or where to diſpoſe of them. 
He ſaid, he would find ſomebody that 
would take them. 


| The watchmaker accordingly cameg 
md ſold me five gold watches for 
forty pounds, and I gave him my note 
of hand at two months only. Pha- 
lampin took the watches, and brought 
me eighteen guineas, which he ſaid 
vas all that he could get far them. 
was more anxious to take up my note 
than to conteſt about it, and the bar- 
gun was made. This bufigeſs was 
il tragſacted in one hour, and the 


watches 


8 4⁴ 
watches were of courſe returbed to 
the place from whence they came. 
The watchmaker's name is Minet, and 
he lived in the rue Equermoiſe. 1 
mention this circutnſtance as a caution 
to thoſe who may afterwards viſit 
Lille. bee. = 
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Mr. Cunningham, a gentleman res 
ſident there, called on me: he took 
up my vote to Minet, after paying 
the forty pounds, and lent me ſome 
money; all Which Ireturned him by 
my quarterly drafts, and was then re- 
duced to live on credit as I coull. 
ba n A517 09 07 7 

I left my houſe and took a lodging 

leſs expenſive, I received one morn- 


* 
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ing a viſit from Capt. Gage, of the 
forty· fourth regiment, who was paſ- 
ſing through Lille: he introduced to 
me Major Wheeler : they had arrived 
at the Hotel de Bourbon but a few 
minutes before, and having inquired 
what Engliſh were there, my name 
was mentioned. Capt. Gage, though 
almoſt a ſtranger to me, called on me 
under the generous idea that I might 


be in want of ſome aſſiſtance ; they 


aſked me to walk with them about 
the town, and left me for a few mi- 
nutes to prepare myſelf. They had 
not reached the end of the ſtreet when 
two men ruſhed into my room, and 
arreſted me for twenty guineas. I 
ſent my ſervant after them, and they 
VOL. 111, 0 inſtantly 
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inſtantly came back. Major Wheeler 
defired Capt. Gage would remain with 
me while he went to the. Hotel de 
Bourbon: he returned in leſs chan 
ten minutes with the money, and paid 
the debt. This act of generoſity 
from a gentleman whom I had never 
before ſeen, and who was to leave 
Lille the next morning, was one of 
thoſe few, very few incidents of good 
fortune that 1 have experienced. 
Maor Wheeler's goodneſs to me 
made a deep impreſſion on my mind, 


and never has nor never will be ef⸗ 
faced from it. 


But this generous action in deliver- 
ing me from the jaws of one mercileſs 
| creditor 
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creditor plunged me into thoſe of the 
others wich redoubled force. A NA. 
dame Plaquet, who keeps an inn on 
the place St. Martin, came to mne, 
and with great demonſtrations of pity 
and profeſſions of regard perfuaded 
me to live in her houſe, where I ſhould 
be found in every thing till I received 
money. 1 had at that time two very 
elegant watches and chains, exactly 
alike, that a French officer had lately 
given me, which he had bought at 
Lille — ſhe lent me three guineas on 
one of them the two had coſt twen- 
ty- five pounds about two months be- 


fore. 
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I I was extremely ill at her houſe, 
and I well knew how dearly I ſhould 
pay the credit I found there — but 
what was I to do? — Neceſſity is a 
ſtrong allurement, and neceſſity com- 
pelled me to make uſe of the re- 
ſources 1 could find. 


I was in a weak and languid ſtate 
when I was arreſted by all my credi- 
tors combined together, and conduct 
ed to the priſon, whoſe leaſt horror 
was indeed in its name !—lt is impoſ- 
fible to deſcribe, nay, it is impoſſible 
to conceive, what I ſuffered there — | 
I was in every reſpect treated (except ; 
that I did not wear chains) as a cti- | 
minal ; and I am convinced that 

every | 
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every felon in Newgate meets with 
indulgences that 1 did not: they are 
permitted to ſee their friends, and 
even this was a liberty denied me. 


Mr. Walpole, (brother to Mrs. 
Atkins, who refided at Lille) with 
extreme difficulty, once obtained per- 
miſhon to go into the jailor's room 
to ſee” me. 1 told him in Englith 
(which they did not underſtand) that 
I wiſhed him to look at my apart- 
ment. He began to aſcend with me 
the wretched ſtaircaſe that led to it, 
but was ſuddenly repulſed by theſe 
guardians of hell, and deſired to re- 
turn. He ſaw, however, enough to 
convince him of the horrible ſituation 

= I was 
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I was in. I had no fire-place 0 
bed but on the floor, which was payed 
with rough ſtone; in ſhort, the bor: 
rors I underwent in the priſon at Lille 
dught to cry aloud for vengeance in 
any Chriſtian country 


J here pawned my other watch.— 
Madame Plaquet had taken the dupli- 
cate of the former one, together with 
two trunks, and all my property that 
was in her houſe ; not one article of 
which has been ever returned me, 


I wrote to my family, (my friends 


I cannot call them); 1 explained, a 


well as I was able, my wretched ſitua- 


tion. I wrote alſo to Monſ. Lang- 
lart, 


( 3+ J 

lart, a banker at Lille, who had much 
dealings with the Engliſh 3 I deſired 
he would write, and confirm-the truth 
of what I had advanced. Monf. 
Langlart aſſured me that he wrote 
twice, but received no anſwer what» 
ever. 


I ſent many letters with unequal 
ſucceſs; at length I zecerved one 
(now by me) from a gentleman whom 
have before mentioned as related by 
marriage to the family. I am forry, 
for the ſake of humanity, to expreſs 
what were the contents; hut they 
were theſe — 


My 
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My family, he ſaid, were violently 
offended with me for having ſquan- 
dered away my money, and particu- 
larly with having run up a bill of 
forty pounds at a tavern. What was 
this tavern bill? Was it a bill I had 
wantonly and extravagantly incurred 
by treating my acquaintance, or by 
living myſelf ?—No; it was Madame 
Plaquet's bill : ſhe had taken a baſe 
advantage of my unhappy fituation, 
and charged me forty pounds for 
what, God knows, forty ſhillings 
would have amply indemnified her, 
They, however, gave directions to 
another banker there (Monſ. Prin- 
guet) to pay me two guineas a week 


for ſubſiſtence : but I am thoroughly 
convinced 
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convinced that they never meant td 
releaſe me themſelves, or thought 
that I could be ſo by any other means; 
They made themſelves ſure that I 
ſhould, through my confinement and 
wretchedneſs, come to an untimely 


end ; and indeed it would have been 
impoſſible for me to have lived much 
longer in my then horrible fituation— 
the extreme cold and the objects 
which ſurrounded me were of them- 


ſelves ſufficient to deſtroy a mind-and 


body of far ſuperior ſtrength to mine. 


A young and beautiful Frenchwo- 
man was brought in a priſoner for 
four guineas. The jailor deſired I 
would let her ſleep in my room on 

wy another 
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another bed prepared fot bet. Ibs. 
diy accepted the propoſal; but found 
her ſo very ill, and ſo much affected 
with her ſituation, that pity pleaded 
her cauſe in my breaſt; and I reſolved, 
if poſſible, to releaſe her. | 


1 ſent for her creditor, and propoſed 
his taking my note of hand for the 
debt, which he agreed to; and I felt 
more happineſs in thus liberating her 
than I could poſſibly have done in 
her ſociety, although by voluntarily 
loſing it I ſacrificed the only poſſible 
comfort J could have, that of con- 
verſing with one human being. 


— 
1 had 


Thad not a proſpect. nor @ hope of 
deliverance — my future fate was ene 
velopped in a thick cloud, through 
which my eyes could not penetrate, 
and I felt that it muſt diſpetſe greatly 
indeed before any gleam of ſunſhine 
could intervene ! — Not one of the 
many, Engliſh -refiding at Lille (ex- 
cepting Mr. Walpole) had the cha- 
tity either to call or ſend to me — I 
could not have treated my worſt ene- 
my ſo, had I known one in that ſitua- 


tion. 


I never. went down ſtairs but to aſk 
for what was neceſſary ; indeed I was 
locked up every afternoon at five, and 


my door was not opened till ten the 
1 next 
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next morning. 1 Went one mörnitg 
to ſpeak to the jailor, and was petp⸗ 
ing through the bars of two ifo 
doors which ſeparated me from him, 


as he was ſtanding at _ mex of the 
freer. 3 GY 


” + 
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A perſon, who had the appearance 
of a merchant, was ſpeaking to him, 
and inquiring for a priſoner. He 
looked at me with a ſort of emotion, 
and aſked me haſtily if I was one. I 
told him that I was detained there'for 
three hundred pounds, without fairly 
owing one. He aſked me ſome queſ- 
tions, and our converſation ended by 
his forgetting the bufineſs that had 
brought him. He went away, and 

told 
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wan aer Max wap the caſe, it e 
louis d'ogs would extricgte, I ſhould 
have them by three o'clock the ſame 
day. 1 

The perſon he had inquired after 
was his nephew, placed there by his 
father for ſome trifling miſdemeanor. 
Such were at that time the happy laws 
of France ! —I told our ſurly keeper 
that I ſhould be glad to have a few 
minutes converſation with him in his 
(the jailor's) room. The wretch 
knew the uncle to be a man of pro- 
perty : this conſideration relaxed his 
wonted ſeverity, and he permitted 
our interview, 


I re- 
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I related to my fellow priſoner hat 
his uncle had faid'; and I added, that 
as I had noto learnt from dear- bought 


experience to put little faith in the 
promiſes even of thoſe who ſtiled 
themſelves my friends, it could hardly 
be ſuppoſed I ſhould place confidence 
in an entire ſtranger, of whoſe name! 
was ignorant. His nephew was more 
ſanguine in bis expectations: he in- 
formed me that his uncle was in a 
great line of buſineſs, and that he was 
ſure he would fulfil his engagements: 
he added, that if I would intereſt my- 
ſelf for his releaſe alſo, he thought 
his uncle would oblige me, the tranſ- 
greſſion for which he was under con- 

1 finement 
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finement-being only a love affair; and 
in this I promiſed to obhge him. 


At three o'clock Monſ. Grandel 
came. He told me that he had been 
employed, ſince he ſaw me, in calling 
on my creditors, and had not found 
any of them inexorable: he offered 
to diſtribute a certain ſum of money 
among them, leaving me ſufficient to - 
return to England. To this 1 joy- 
fully conſented. He returned with a 
coach in the evening, and delivered 
me from a refidence that was even 
too bad for the moſt hardened cri- 
minal. 
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He conducted me to a houſe about 
a league from Lille; and 1 mentioned 
to him my requeſt in fayour of Monſ. 
Parquet, his nephew. He urged his 
apprehenſions of diſobliging that per. 
ſon's father ; but at length complied 
with my entreaties, under the expreſs 
injunction that he ſhould come to 
England with me, to remove him, I 
imagine, out of the reach of his miſ- 
treſs. He ſaid, that in England he 
could follow his profeſſion of ſurgery, 
and that the money he had advanced 
me I might return Mr. Parquet, either 
in ſpecie or effects. 


Monſ. Parquet and his uncle came 


to me together the next day ; and it 
was 


f 49 
was as agreed we ſhould 15 out for b En 2 
land. I gave Monſ. Grandel my note 
of hand for fifty pounds; I gave bim 
alſo a duplicate c of the laſt watch 1 had 
parted with ; he was to get the other 
from Madame Plaquet, and ſend them 
to me; but I have never received 
either them or my trunks, of which 


ſhe took poſſeſſion, 


I arrived i in London, and took er 
of a houſe in Charlotte Street, N 0.77, 
where I kept Mr. Parquet, who had 
not a ſhilling of his own for more 
than two months. I had many ac- 
quaintance that were out of his line, 
and as he was beſides a conſiderable 
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expence to me, I requeſted he would 
fulfil the promiſe he had always made 
me, of looking out a fituation for 
himſelf, which, as he frequently went 
out among his countrymen, I con- 
ceived to be not very difficult, 


I was obliged to urge my requeſt 
many times before he would comply 
with it: at length he told me that he 
had found a fituation ; but as be had 
neither money nor clothes he could 
not go to it, uuteſs I provided him 
with both. | 


The Duc de Lauzun was then in 
England, and much with me: I knew 
2 [12 STR 
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that from him I could obtain any 
thing 1 abſolutely waated. I men- 
tioned to him the circumſtance of my 
troubleſome hanger-on, and he ad; 
viſed me by alt means to rid myſelf 
of him. I gave him five guineas, 
and laid out near thirty pounds; for 
him in linen and clothes, which, to- 


gether with the conſideration of his 


having been ſo long in my houſe, 
would, I thought, fully cancel Mr. 
Grandel's debt, which indeed I never 
expected to hear any more of. 


I had not unfortunately made uſe 
of the neceſſary precaution of taking 
his receipts for what I had advanced; 
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and indeed had ſuch a thought enter- 
ed my head, it would have been re- 
pelled by the idea of its being a want 
of delicacy, after his uncle's manner 
of relieving me at Lille. 


The Duc de Lauzun was, like my- 
ſelf, paſſionately fond of 'mufic —] 
had only a piano forte that I had 
hired. -I mentioned to him that it 
was my wiſh to purchaſe a harpfi- 
chord. He begged that I would, 
and I went to Meſſrs. Longman and 
Broderip, and choſe a very good one, 
for which I agreed to give fiſty- ſire 
pounds, which was ſent home to me 
the ſame day, 


The 
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The Duc de Lauzun, from whom 
I had received, at different times, 
ſmall ſums, liked it, and faid he would 
pay for it: he defired' I would go 
nearer to Sackville Street, where he 
lived in Baron de Wenzel's houſe, 
and I removed to Bolton Street, No. 
10, a houſe belonging to a Mrs. 
Brown. 1 | 


I lived there at no ſmall expence, 
and got in debt. The Duke fre- 
quently promiſed to pay all I owed ; 
but ſet our ſuddenly for Paris without 
apprizing me of it. I muſt do him, 
however, the juſtice to ſay, that I 1 
have been fince credibly informed he 

D3 did 
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did not foreſee his depatttite till the 
evening before it, when letters came 
to him from France, which required 
his) ſo) ſpeedy attendance there, that 
he had not time to ſettle even his own 
affairs in London. 


5 
2 


The Duke of Queenſberry, who 
frequently viſited me with him, and 
to whoſe houſe the Duc de Lauzun 
and myſelf often met, called on me 
the morning of the Duc de Lauzun's 
: departure, which had already found 
its way into a newſpaper lying on my 
table: his Grace knew no more of it 
than 1 did, nor would he believe 1t to 
be true till he had called in Sackville 
1 5 Street, 
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Street, whither he went; from thence 
he went to his banker's, and returned 
to me. He had the goodneſs to 
bring me thirty guineas; that, he ſaid, 
would laſt me till I heard; from Lau- 
zun, which he doubted not would, be 
as ſoon as he had arrived in Paris: 
I have, however, not done ſo, at 
which I am the more ſurpriſed, as I 
could never have ſuppoſed bim capa- 
ble of a dirty tranſaction. 


I was one morning fitting at my 
harpfichord, which was become a 
great favourite, when a man came 
into my room, and preſented me a 
note from Mr. Sewell, the attorney, 
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whom I had employed i in the affair 
with Mr. Board, contaiping a requeſt 
that 1 would diſcharge his bill. As 
he had not obtained the things I had 
employed him about, and as I had 
never had any other bufineſs with him, 
I concluded his demand could not be 
very great, and I returned a verbal 
meſſage, with my compliments, de- 
firing the bill might be ſent me. The 
man went down ſtairs, and, as I ſup= 
poſed, out of the houſe : he returned, 
however, inſtantly with one of his 
companions, and arreſted me in Mr. 
Sewell's name for eighteen pounds. 


I ſent a ſervant to A friend I had 
near 


near St. James's, who came to me 
immediately; and as Mr. Sewell was 
largely in his debt, he ſent his name 
to him, and informed the bailiffs that 
he would be anſwerable for whatever 
| owed him. They wanted to take 
me to a ſpunging houſe to ſearch the 
office, which this gentleman would 
by no means conſent to. He after- 
wards told me that he had called on 
Me. Sewell the next morning, and ſe= 
verely reproched him with the advan- 
tage he had taken of an unprotected 


woman. 


4 | 
I had agreed to pay Mrs. Brown, 


for 
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for my lodgings in Bolton Street, two 
guineas'a week. Some weeks J paid 


her, and ſome I did not. She at 


length brought me in. a bill of thirty- 


ſeven pounds as well for lodgings as 


for things that ſhe ſaid had been bro- 
ken in her houſe. I told her,that,ow- 
ing to the Duc de Lauzun's conduct 


and ſudden departure, it was impoſſi- 
ble for me to pay any debt at that 


time I had contracted ; but I aſſured 
her I would diſcharge all J owed as 


ſoon as is was poſſible, and added, 
that it became neceſſary for me to 
ſecrete myſelf for a time, I would 
leave my harpſichord with her till 1 
rerurned, or ſettled my affairs, I en- 

| treated 
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treated 5 would take all n care 
of it. 


I took a very ſmall; temporary 
lodging in Charles Street, St; James's 
Square, I had not been there many days 
wren a Frenchwoman, whom I had 


never ſeen, of impudent appearance, 
walked into my room, accompanied 
by two bailiffs, and arreſted me for fifty 
pounds. I could not comprehend 
who was the perſon, nor of what na- 
ture was the debt; I had no meaſures 
to purſue, but to ſubmit in ſilence to 
my hard fate, and go with the men to 
a a ſpunging houſe, wherever they 
choſe to conduct me, which was juſt 

beyond 
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beyond Temple Bar, for the wreteh 
had diſappeared as ſoon as ſhe had 
delivered me into their hands; and, 
to augment my difficulties, had arreſt- 
ed me in the Marſhalſea, the moſt 
loathſome priſon (I am informed) in 
England. 


It was ſome time before J could 
learn at whoſe ſuit I was in cuſtody ; 
at length I came to the knowledge 
of it. 


The woman, whoſe name was Sa- 
ville, lived in Warwick Street, where 
ſhe bore a notorious character. Monſ. 


Parquet, the ungenerous Frenchman, 
to 
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to whom I had ſhewn ſo much hoſ- 
pitality, was gone to live with her. 
The note on which I was arreſted was 
the one I had given to Monſ. Grandel 
at Lille, which this man had either 
brought over, or ſent for, and it was 
indorſed over to her. As ſoon as 1 
diſcovered the truth, I took out a 
writ for thirty pounds againſt Monſ. 
Parquet ; but ſuſpecting that I ſhould 
do ſo, he had concealed himſelf, and 
I was at the expence of the writ, 
without being ever able to find what 
was become of him. 


I remained two days in this den of 


extortion and captivity ; I was then 
1 bailed 
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bailed out by a momentary friend: who 
very ſhortly after ſurrendered-and ſent 
me to the Fleet priſon. +22: 5 


This was owing to a pique he had 
had againſt me; for he came to me 
the ſame evening, and offered to ſet 
me free. I told him I though it much 
better, as he had put me in priſon, 
that I ſhould remain there, than to 
be under the neceſſity of concealing 
myſelf, and expecting a bailiff at every 
opening of my door. 


As ſoon as it was known that I was 
in the Fleet, many perſons, who might 
not have arreſted me, thought it right 
I to 
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to lodge detainers againſt me; and 1 
muſt likewiſe obſerve, that many, both 
of my acquaintance, and unknown to 
me, had the goodneſs to ſend me af- 
ſiſtance. His Grace of Queenſberry, 
with that liberality which 7 had ever 
experinced i in him, ſent me twenty gut- 
neas—Lord Galway ſent me twelve; 
but from him, as my almoſt neateſt 
relation, I had ſome right to look for 
It—A gentleman of Nottingham, and 
of very large fortune there, whom 1 
was not acquainted with, brought me, 
twenty pounds, I received five gui- 
neas, and a hamper of wine, from 
ſome chatitable perſon, whoſe name 
I have never been able to gueſs at. 
Many 
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Many Waal ers the preſents I re. 


+ ceived, and many the letters, from 
unknown friends, during my wretched 


impriſonment. 


At length the idea of publiſhing my 


- fituation occurred to me. The man- 
ner in which Mr. Gooch and myſelf 
were ſeparated not being generally 
known, I determined on bazarding 
< an appeal to the Public,” 


As ſoon as the book was advertiſed, 
"my family condeſcended to recollect 
that I was one of it; and they applied 
| | to me to know the nature of the pu- 
blication; they had generoſity enough to 

| pay 
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pay ten ſhillings in the pound to 
thoſe who detained me in priſon; 
but thoſe to whom I was indebted, 
and who had treated me with more 


liberality, remained unpaid; 


Among this number was Mrs. 
Brown, of Bolton Street, whom, as I 
have before obſerved, had my harpſi- 
chord ; for that inſtrument I then 
owed Meſſrs. Longman and Brode- 
rip fifty-five pounds, beſides another 


amount I had with them, not one 


ſhilling of which did my relations 


pay ; nor could I ever recover my 
harpſichord or any part of its value. 
Mrs. Brewn has alledged, for reaſon, 
that an execution had been put into 
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her houſe while I was in the Fleet, 
and my harpſichord fold off with her 


things. 


A correſpondence that had lain 
dormant for ſome years was now re- 
newed on the part of my mother, 


who, at length, wrote to me: ſhe ex- 
preſſed much. ſorrow for my ſituation. 


The Biſhop of St. Aſaph, her brother, 
ſent to me, and took upon himſelf to 
pay the rent of a better room for me 
in the Fleet than the one I inhabited, 
until my affairs were ſettled, and I 
was releaſed ; when that took place, 
I went to a lodging in Featherſtone 
Buildings that had been taken for me 


at my mother's deſire. 


Here 
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Here the Biſhop frequently viſited 
me; I was within a few doors of my 
mother, who was then on a viſit to 
Mrs. Waller, in Bedford Row, whoſe 
ſon had the ſettling of my affairs; : 
I had not, however, the happineſs to 
ſee my mother; ſhe was at that time 
labouring under a very ſevere illneſs, 
and urged that the fight of me would 
affect her too much, 


Every day letters and meſſages paſ- 
ſed between us; and I wrote her word 
how much it was my wiſh to behold 
her once more !—I remained in this 
place and in this ſituation five weeks; 
at the end of which I received pro- 
poſals 
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his from the Bilbop, and a let 


Nod 


from my mother to this effect. 


They deſired that I would 8⁰ to 
lodge and board, under an aſſumed 
name, with a family i in the e country 
they were to look out for; chat I 
ſhould renounce EVERY former ac- 
quaintance and correſpondence with 
any perſon whatever ; that I ſhould be 
wholly guided by the Biſhop i in every 
reſpect; and for the payment of the 
remainder of my debts I ſhould make 
over forty pounds a year until the 
whole was paid. My mother's letter 
mentioned, that, under theſe condi- 
tion's only, ſhe would call on me at any 

hour 
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In the eyes of prudence, for me to 
have acceded to theſe propoſals would 


have appeared ecrtainly right; but in 
a generous beart there was a pride þ 


which forbade i it. I knew myſelf io 


well, that I was convinced, did I fee 
my mother, i it would be impoſhble for 
me to refiſt any defire ſhe might ex- 


preſs ; but as it was, ſomething, I 


thought, ſhould be left to my own 
honour, without the ſevere reſtrictions 
they thought proper to impoſe on our 
meeting. I felt hurt at my mother's 
manner of writing to me She would 
* call on me,” ſhe ſaid, © at any 

uz © hour 
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46 hour I might be diſengaged”—1 
received viſits, it 1s true, from one 
truly reſpectable family in Dean 
Street, to which my mother herſelf 
could not object; and as I was debar- 
red any ſociety in Featherſtone Build- 
ings, the miſtreſs of it, with her two 
lovely daughters, frequently called, 
and ſent their carriage for me to dine 
with them ; but what enjoyment could 
have withheld me from kneeling (had 
I been permitted it) at my mother's 
feet, there to 1mplore at once her pity 
and forgiveneſs for whatever I might 
have done to offend her, 


My uncle called again on me, and 


ſeconded my mother's letter, that an- 
nounced 


L 7 
nounced to me, unleſs I would accept 
their proffered terms, I muſt not ex- 


pet to meet any farther countenance 
from my family. 


Much as I Jonged to ſee my mother, 
| had reſolution enough to declare, 
that I would not make any promiſe 
whatever, and that I would make ra- 
ther a voluntary ſacrifice of the only 
wiſh I had left on this fide the grave, 
than deceive her for a moment by 
promiſing what I might afterwards 


find objections to prevent me from 
adhering to, 


Thus ended all hope of a reconcilia- 
tion, that coũld only have been pro- 
x4 poſed 


. 
poſed. ; as a mere matter of form, and 


in which the only heart intereſted Was; 
furcly my own ! 


I left Featherſtone Buildings rather 
in diſguſt than otherwiſe, from the 
manner in which I was watched there; 
precluded not only from ſeeing or writ- 
ing to any one, but even from walk- 
ing out to take the air, (all of which 
Mr. Waller, m my mother's friend, had 
prohibited me.) This injunction had 


too much waged war againſt an in- 
vincible ſpirit—Affliction and confi- 
dence are arms againſt which I can- 
not make reſiſtance ; but I have a ſoul 
that will never bend under the yokes - 
of tyranny and oppreſſion. 

| * I was 


IN 
I was in conſtant danger of being 1 
again impriſoned, and to elude it 1 
took a lodging in the city. — A 
Mrs B — (who lived at the corner 
of Spur Street, Leiceſter Fields, and 
whom I am ſorry, for the honour of 
of my country, called herſelf a Not- 
tinghamſhire woman) had formerly 
bailed me, together with the Mrs. 
Brown of Bolton Street, in an action 
on which I had been arreſted : ſhe © 
had the conſcience to declare that I 
I owed her fifty pounds, and this too 
had remained unſettled. 


This devil of iniquity had been 
probably better adviſed than to lodge 
a detainer againſt me in the Fleet, 

when 


P 
when there might be a ſuſpicion that 
the nature of the debt would be in- 
veſtigated. | 


As ſoon as ſhe found out that I was 
no longer under the protection of my 
family, ſhe thought it a proper time 
to bring forward her demand : ſhe 
knew that I went frequently to viſit 
Mr. Jones, a Jew, who was at that 
end of the town : ſhe laid wait for me 
one evening when ſhe knew I was 
with him, and, accompanied by two 
bailiffs, arreſted me in the ſtreet as I 


was returning to my lodgings. 


A lady who was with me went im- 


mediately to Mr, Jones, who ſent his 
I | two 
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two brothers to bail me by his defire. 
I had been but a yery ſhort time 
under their bail when the Mr, Jones 


whom I knew was taken ſo extremely 
il as to. be given over by two phyſi- 
cians : his brothers ſeized the oppor- 
tunity, and, unknown to him, re- 


committed me to the Fleet, 


The imputations of ingratitude to- 
wards my family, and of having al- 
ready accumulated freſh debts, (for 
thoſe who knew me were aſſured they 
had paid all the old ones) left me in 
a fituation far worſe than my former 
one. 


Under 
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Under this.idea, I formed a reſolu. 
tion not to apply to any one for. affiſ. 
tance, but to await patiently the ful- 
filling of my deſtiny, and whatever 
chance, unforeſeen, might ſtill throw 
in my way. I made up my mind to 
ſtay there, for I ſaw no proſpect of 
releaſe; and I thought, that, if to 
dic in a priſon was yet to be my lot, 
it was beſt to ſubmit to it at once 
with refignation and fortitude. 


To that God who knows, and who 
alone knows my heart, I now appeal 
moſt lacredly, | whether I have pot 
often, in the dead hours of night, 
knelt in my bed, and implored him 


to deliver me from a miſerable exiſ- 
tence ! 


L FEY 


tence'! —Whether F have not eudea- 
voured to commune with him, and 
aſk him, wherefore IJ, the leaſt of his 
creatures, ſhould be reſerved to expe- 
rience a fate which I, of all the reſt 
of human kind, was the leaſt able to 
ſuſtain ? — 1 have even dared to re- 
proach the Almighty, Lord of All, 
and aſk him what I had done to be 
thus fignaliſed by manifold afflictions 
and ſorrow ? 


Full of theſe ideas I paſſed my 
time among my fellow captives, nor 
once took a ſtep that might tend to- 
wards my deliverance. 
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I was one evening drinking tea 
with my neighbours, 1 in the room op- 
Poſite my own, when a foreigner of 
their acquaintance came, in and Joined 

He expreſſed much concern at 
my 1 ſituation, and the very 
next day releaſed me: he paid Mrs. 
Brown's attorney her debt and coſts, 
which were by no means inconfidera- 
ble. I made over to him a power of 
attorney to receive the half of every 
quarter's annuity until the whole was 
paid. It is Mr. Kennebel, of Frith 
Street, Soho, to whom I owe this ob- 
ligation, and for the conferring of 
which he had no motive whatever, 
but the pleaſure ariſing from a bene- 
volent 
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volent mind after it has perinimes x 
good action. 


Mrs. B — has been fince (as 1 
learnt by the papers while at Briſtol) 
tried at the Old Bailey for robbing 
lodgings ſhe had taken after ſhe was 
obliged to quit her houſe. It cannot 
be accounted preſumption in me, 
when I am authoriſed by truth to de- 
clare, that I have known but few in- 
ſtances wherein I have been wilfully 
and maliciouſly perſecuted that the 
author of it has not ſhortly after met 
with ſome kind of puniſhment. 

The lodgings that I went to from 
the Fleet were at No, 19, in Oxendon 


Street. 
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street. Capt. Lyon, of the fifry-fifth 
regiment, whoſe brother I have men- 
tioned at the beginning of this work, 
lodged in the ſame houſe. With him 
I ſaw an officer of his regiment, and 
as this gentleman has proved himſelf 
the trueſt friend I have ever yet met 


1 with, words would be inadequate to 
expreſs my opinion of him and my 
gratitude. 3 

Capt. Liridfey i is from the iſland, of 
Antigua ; from the firſt time of our 
accidental meeting he took a ſineere 
intereſt in my fate. I was, as I ob- 
ſerved, juſt delivered from the Fleet; 
I was without money or clothes to ap- 
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pest decegtiy, confequentiy be did 
not ſee me to much advantage. 


reren n etc! 
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Our acquaintance ſoon grew into an 
intimacy. He ſupplied me with every 
thing I could want, and that in fo de- 
licate a manner as 7 e pte vent my 
every wiſh.” — In a few weeks he 
received orders from the command- 
ing officer of the regiment, then at 
Newcaſtle, to head a recruiting party 
at Nottingham. I went with him' to 
Barnet, where we agreed that I ſhould 
ſettle ſome buſineſs in London, apd 
follow bim the wort _ 


= 
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I had not been more than two days 
in London when I received informg- 
VOL. 111. P tion 
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tion from a friend that Mr: Wytde 
was going to arreſt me. I imme- 
diately packed up what few things I 
had, and ſet out for Nottingham, 
where I was received in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make me almoſt forget what 
county JI was in, and how differently 
I once believed I ſhould appear there. 


Our ſociety at Nottingham was con- 
fined to a few officers, who were there 
alſo on the recruiting buſineſs, and 
who were all very amiable men. We 
went to Mansfield, and to look at 
Edwinſtow, where I had the melan- 
choly ſatisfaction to fee and drop 2 
tear upon my father's grave! — The 
events of this life are matter of too 
I, ſmall 
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of our friends in the other, if, as we 
are taught to believe, they are privy 
to our ſituation; elſe would not my 
father's be embittered by the know · 
ledge of the accumulated injuries that 
have been heaped upon his daugh- 
ter? | | 


At Nottingham I went by Mr, 
Lindſey's name, as it was our wiſh 
that I ſhould not be known there; 
neither was I till Mr. Wylde wrote to 
Mr, Turner, an attorney, deſiring he 
would arreſt me for forty-four pounds, 
Mr. Wylde made a charge of num- 
berleſs little articles that Mrs. Wylde 
had exchanged with me for things of 

P 2 my 
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my orn. He was well convineed that 
Mr. Lindſey would not enter into 
law-ſuir, but rather pay the money, 
however unjuſt; he therefore paid it, 
after recovering the ſmall enamelled 
watch that Mrs. Wylde had of me, 
and which I ſhould not have thought 
of aſking for again without this cir- 
cumſtance. Mr. Turner behaved in 
the buſineſs with great politeneſs, and 
would not proceed againſt me till he 
had ſeen Mr. Lindſey, to whom, on 
being paid this honeſt bill, he gave 
up the watch, which was the ſame 
that Mr. Sewell had reſcued from 
Mr, Board, FB 
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We 
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We remained at Nottingham be- 
tween two and three months, and 
were fixed there, as we concluded, 
for the winter, when Mr. Lindſey re- 
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ceived a letter from Major Fiſher, 
his commanding officer, with orders 
to join the regiment in ten days at 


Glaſgow, whither it was juſt gone, 


Previous to our departure Mr. 
Lindſey had occaſion to ſend his ſer- 
jeant to Cheſterfield about ſome de- 
ſerters, or other regimental buſineſs. 


It occurred to me that a natural 
daughter of my father's had been 
married, ſome years before I was, to 
a perſon, then living there, of the 


Fr 3 name 
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name of Dutton; and indeed it is 
ſurpriſing that] recolle&ted the Hattie, 
ſo many years had paffed fince I had 
heard of her — ſo many ſtrange vial 
firudes in my own life, that it was 
more A wiſh than a hope that T ſhould 
ever be able to find out what was be- 
come of her. My mother, for reaſons 
beſt known to herſelf, had never ſuf. 
fered any intercourſe between Mrs, 
Dutton and me; but had, on the 
contrary, taught me to conſider ber 
as an orphan, who belonged to no 
one, her mother having died during 
her infancy, and who had literally had 
no father, for my mother would never 
ſuffer me to ſuppoſe the _ "wu 
daughter of Mr. Villa-Real. 


I had 
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I had ſometimes ſeen her when with 
my mother at Cheſterfield ; but I was 
a child, and always directed to look 
on her as a being of an inferior order, 


and ſhe was not even permitted to fit 
down before us. In her life there is 


ſomething extraordinary, as in my 
own ; but this is all wy fimilarity 
between us. 


I gave the ſerjeant a letter I had 
written for him to take to Cheſter- 
field, directed to Mrs. Dutton there, 


with a very ſtrict charge to be parti- 


cular in his irquiries about her. 


The ſerjeant returned the next day : 
his buſineſs had accidentally carried 
F 4 him 
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him to Mr. Dutton, who was then 
Mayor, and of whom he inquired for 
my ſiſter. He brought me a letter 
from her, propoſing my either going 
to Cheſterfield, or her coming to Not- 
tingham. As we were under the ne- 

ceſſity of being in a very ſhont time 85 
at Glaſgow, we left Nottingham the 
next day, that we might paſs as much 


time with her as we could. 

WMWWe found my fiſter ſurrounded hy 
eight charming children, and ready 
to lie in. Our meeting was ſuch. as 
the feeling mind alone can ſuppoſe 
we had not ſeen or heard from each 
other for fourteen years; nor did ei- 
ther.of us know. what-was our mutual; 


' 


fate. 
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fate. When I had laſt ſeen Mr. Dut- 
ton, he was in an inferior branch 6f 
trade: he has now, by dint of induſ. 
try and. economy, realiſed a conſide- 
rable property, and brought up a fine 
family, that will be comfortably pro- 
vided for. He lives reſpected at 
Cheſterfield, and is a good huſband to 
a truly virtuous wife. - 


When my father died my ſiſter was 

a few years older than myſelf.” He 
had adopted ber, and was fond of. 
her; yet, ſtrange to tell! ſhe is not 
mentioned in the will. With him 
ſhe loſt all; and on my mother's lea · 
ving Edwinſtow ſhe was bound ap- 
prentice to a mantua-maker at Manſ- 
4 field, 
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field, and then left' to Provide, for 
herſelf, eben 8911 o 


ho fiſter of my mother's, who firſt 
married Mr. Burton, a reſpectable at-. 
torney at Cheſterfield, and after his 
death Mr. Boſſley, the preſent vicar 
there, took notice of her, often ſent 
for her to her houſe, 'and gave her 
at times her caſt clothes. 


My fiſter grew up, and, after ſery- 
ing out her time at Mansfield, went 
to live at Cheſterfield: ſhe was an 
orphan, without a friend or a ſhilling 
in the world, but what ſhe could ob- 
tain by oO in plain work; and 

under 
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under theſe deplorablo-citcumſlaners 
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Mr. Dutton married her. 5158 


Before 1 finiſh ſpeaking 6f Mts. 
Dutton I muſt obſerve, / that it is ex. 
tremely improbable my father ſhould 
have adopted this child, received her 
in his houſe, put her on the fame 
footing with myſelf, yet make a free | 


will, and never mention her! — And 
this I advance from the knowledge 1 
have very lately gained of my father” I 
real character, I mean ſince my laſt 
viſit into Nottinghamfkire, where 
anxiouſly collected every circum- 
ſtance that I could reſpecting him. 
Generous to profuſion — he was no 
one's enemy but his own — his heart 

and 
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and; his purſe, were alike ertended 
to thoſe around bim. I have met 


with ſome perſons who knew him, 


and I had the comfort of hearing him 


thus ſpoken of. Was it then likely | 


he ſhould make a will, and leaye this 


girl totally unprotected and unpro- 


vided for ? — No. — 1 am ſtrongly 
of opinion be did not act ſo by one 
that needed his protection. 


I was an infant when my father 
died, and it was impoſſible to prevent 
my being his heir at law; but when I 
reflect how baſely I have fince been 
injured myſelf, and compare all thoſe 


circumſtances together, I cannot help | 
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feeling ſtrongly convinced in my o 
mind, that there is a dark myſtery, 
probably revealed but to God alone. 


Tf any thing can compenſate for 
the heavy woes I have endured, it is 


the reflection, that what I have loſt 
on the ſcore of happineſs my fiſter 
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has gained. Thoſe who peruſe theſe 
pages, and compare my proſpects with 
hers — ber life with mine—will ſurely 
find nn for reflection. 
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We left Cheſterfield on the 16th 
of January, 1789, after having ſtaid 
there three days. Mr. Lindſey's or- 
ders being to reach Glaſgow in ten 
after 
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' after he had received the Majar's/let- 
ter, obliged us 20 travel with all ĩma· 
ginable expedition, which we did at 
the hazard of our lives, the roads be- 
ing nearly impaſſable. In Weſtmore- 
land and Cumberland the ſnow; bad 
been dug from the road, and. it was 
with the greateſt difficulty the horſes, 


though we had four all the Way, 
could drag us through. We reached 
Moffat the fourth day, and were then 
told it was impoſſible to purſue our 
journey; every carriage that had at- 
tempted it for the laſt weck being re- 
turned. We walked about the town, 
ſaw the ſpa, and a diverſion they call 
Curliog,“ which couſiſts i in ſeveral 
mer koxling ſtones over the ice, 

with 
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with iron handles to them, and from 
forty to fifty pounds weight. We 
obſerved alſo three large ſtones erect · 
ed near the town, which they told us 


were to the memory of three generals 
who had been killed there, but we 
could not trace any inſcription on 
them. We ſaw a funeral, where 
numbers aſſiſted, but which had no 
other ceremony than putting the 
corpſe into the ground without. form 
of prayer, and the friends regaling on 
their return at the houſe of the de- 
ceaſed with victuals, wine, &c. 


After ſtaying two nights at Moffat, 
we determined to purſue our journey, 
A notwith 
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the chaiſe, on plunging, ſeemed loſt 
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all thoſe we ſaw. The terrors of it 


fully juſtiſied their advice. In many 


places we loſt ſight of the leading 


horſes and poſtillion, through the ex- 


treme depth of the water, into which 


for ever; nor would it have been 
poſſible to have gone on but for the 
attention of ſome carriets, who were 


going themſelves to Glaſgow, and on 


finding us determined the evening be- 
fore, ſet out a few hours before us, 


bourne to give us their aſſiſtance: 
they bore the - chaiſe through the 
holes, every one of which ſeemed to 

oY bury 


notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
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bury the horſes. We then came to 
Elwin Foot, a wretched inn, where 
we found two Engliſn gentlemen on 
their” road ſouth, We told them 
what they had to expect, and adviſed 
them rather to continue in that wreteh- 
ed hole than encounter the dangers we 
had juſt eſcaped. One of the gentle- 
men roſe up, and conducted me to 
the window, where he pointed out to 
me, written on it, the following very 


applicable lines : 


« Puſh the dread vengeance to its utmoſt 
6 ſtretch, 

Let him ia cold Ofober's wintering ftorm, 

«© When. ſullen heaths the ſulky hills deform, 

Vol. III. G « To 
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To bleak DUMBANNY * on a hack repait, 
„ Delug'd with floods of rain, and ſhelter there; 
Or ſhould this curſed doom be too ſevere, 


60 Let the vile miſcreant find a refuge here. „* 
| | *KLWIN roor. 


We reached Douglas Mill that 
night, and were told that the water 
we had paſſed was the mouth of the 


river Clyde. 


We reached Glaſgow on the 23d 
inſtant, heartily tired of our long 


journey, particularly through the dreã- 


ry wilds of Scotland, where we gene- 
rally travelled from one ſtage to ano- 
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The name of one of the mountains 3 
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ther without pefceiving houſe; or tree, 
or human kind, excepting now and 
then a ſolitary ſhepherd, who, attend- 
ed by his dog, and wrapped i in his 
plaid, guarded ſome miſerable ſheep. 
As we drew nearer to Glaſgow, the 
road became leſs diſmal, owing to 
ſome beautiful plantations of fir, of 
the dwarf kind, which generally an- 
nounced the being near a habitation. 


I received great civilities from Ma- 
zor Fiſher, and every officer of the 
fifty-fifth ; but I have not preſump- 
tion enough to imagine thoſe civili- 
ties aroſe from any merit in myſelf. 
The ſource whence they were de- 
rived was the general good charac- 
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ter Mr . Lindſey bore, nd the ünlverſal 


reſpect and regard which he Poſſefſea 
throughout the whole regiment, to 
which he has belonged many years. 


Ya a few days Mr. Lindſey received | 


freſh orders to head a party that was 
going to Beith, in Airſhire, for the 
purpoſe of preventing ſmuggling, 
We went according, and took our 
ſlation there for 1 two months, 


It was a dull and dreary place, ab- 
firaQted from every idea of pleaſure 
| and amuſement. Our. head quarters 
were in a houſe they called an inn; 
but not being near any road that was 
not immediately connected with the 


place, 
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place, 1 it was inferior to any ot houſe 


in England. The guard room was F 


large barn oppoſite to us. We were 
under the neceſſity of ſending one of 
the ſoldiers to Glaſgow once or twice 
a week (which was twenty-ſix Scotch 
miles from Beith, equal to at leaſt 
thirty 'Engliſh ones) to procure us 
neceſſaries, for we could get nothing 
there to eat, excepting ſometimes a 
2 hare neither could we underſtand 
a word of the broad Scotch dialect 
uſed there, We found, however, a 


circulating library, amply ſtocked with 


old magazines; we ſent to Glaſgow 
for a piano forte, and being perfectly 
happy within ourſelves, we ceaſed to 
lament our ſituation, and never once 

G 2 found 
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found the time to hang heavy on our 
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The only viſitor we had was à Dr. 
Montgomery, who was the ſurgeon 
and chief magiſtrate of the place, and 
a well-informed man, He propoſed 
our going to ſee Saltcoats, about fix 
miles from Beith. Near this place is 
the ancient caſtle of Andraſſan, behind 
which the young and accompliſhed 
Lord Eglinton met his cruel fate, and 
the village of Shilwinning, where he 
3s buried; the ruins of the church 
were repairing by the preſent Lord, 


This little excurfion produced the 


defire of another, and I prevailed, 
with 
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with ſome difficulty, on Mr. Lind ley 
to tranſmit his authority to his ſer⸗ 
jeant, for two days, that we might 
take the opportunity, never likely to 
return, of ſeeing the towns of | Port- 
Glaſgow and Greenock, ſixteen Scotch | 
miles from Beith. The miles were 
ſo long and the road ſo bad, that we 
began to lament our expedition; when 
on a ſudden, we were amply compen- 
ſated for our trouble, by the view we 
beheld from the top of a hill, The 
ſhipping and town of Port-Glaſgow ; 
the ancient caſtle of Dumbarton, riſing 
as it were, out of the water; the 
ſmooth ſurface of the Clyde, and the 
Highlands on the oppoſite ſhore, form- 
ed altogether a romantic and charm- 
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ing. ſcene.—We dined there, and the 
evening being remarkably fine; by 
the water fide, walked down the town, 
which received additional beauty from 
being that night illuminated in honour 
of our King's recovery. moe 


/ 


All the little floops ſeemed to re- 
Joice at the happy event; their colours 
waved gaily in the wind, and their 
candles, ornamented the little win- 
dows of their cabins, appeared to 
diffuſe light and joy beneath the 
waters. | 925 


Dr. Montgomery joined us, and we a 
went to ſee the ruins of the houſe of 9 
Newark, which formerly belonged to F 


a family 3 
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a family of the name of Crawford... 
In our walk we met ſeveral people acc” 
quainted with our conductor, all ef 

whom gave us a preſſing invitation to 
their houſes, with hoſpitality ſeldem 
found by ſtrangers; and which dees 
honour to the Scotch nation, We 

drank tea in one of them, and then 

went to Greenock, a delightful little 

town, witha pretty fort, two miles from 

Port-Glaſgow. We returned with re- 
gret the next day to Beith, which we 

thought far more diſmal, after we had 
ſeen the places juſt mentioned. 


At the expiration of our time we 
returned to Glaſgow, whence we 
made a little exeurſion to the High 

lands 
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was reviewed there, on the 10th of 


ſey made one of the dinner party on 


the occaſion, and I went with Mr. 
Hunter, a gentleman of Cowdon Hill, 


with whom we were acquainted, and 


Capt. Quin, brother to Lieut. Quia of 
the fifty-fifth, to ſee the town of 


Paiſley, and its neighbourhood, 


After viewing and admiring its 
different manufactures, we dined early, 
that we might, on our return the 


ſame evening, have leiſure to ſurvey 


Lord Glaſgow's houſe at Hackett, 
about two miles from the road between 
Paiſley and Glaſgow. The houſe is 
a good one; its ſituation rendered 

| pleaſant 


May, by General Leſlie. | Mr. Lind- 
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pleaſant by the river Cart, which 
meanders through the park. In a 
field, beyond that, ſtand the ruins of 
Chreichſtone caſtle, where Queen 

Mary was confined, and where ſhe ru- 

minated on her intercourſe with Lord 
Darnley. About a hundred yards 
from the caſtle ſtill ſtand the celebrat- 

ed yew tree, to which ſhe was ſo par- 

ticularly attached, and which ſhe had 
engraved on her copper coin. This 

tree bears the marks of extreme age; 
numbers of names and cyphers are 
carved on it. I took from it à few 

ſlips, which I carefully preſerved in a 
pot filled with their native ſoil, where 
ſome of them were begining to take 
root; but an accident happened to 
the 
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the pot, which by falling out of the 
window, deſtroyed at once my r 
and) my ow 


| "Mir Lindſey obtained leave of ab- 
ſence, and we prepared to return to 
England, and my ſiſter; but not hav- 
ing the ſame reaſons for haſte that had 
brought us flying to Glaſgow, we re- 


ſolved on taking our own time, and 
ſeeing every thing worthy of obſerva - 
tion that lay in or "OO our road. 

It was not en not; PR 1 let 
Glaſgow; though anxious to return to 
England, it was impoſſible for me not 
to feel ſome emotion at parting with a 

ſociety of friends in which I had. paſ- 
ſed 


L 19] 
ſed many happy hours; 1 mean the 
officers of the fifty - fifth; for nothing 
could exceed their conftant and kind 
attentions to me, nor will my heart 
ver ceaſe to be gratefuſ to them all. 
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We left G laſgow' on the 12th of 
May; Mr. Hunter accompanied us 
as far as Hamilton, We ſtopped on 
the road to ſee Mr. *Douglas's houſe, 
which will be, when finiſhed, a very 
fine one. The pleaſure grounds are 
on the river Avon, which are woody, 
and beautiful in the extreme. In 
theſe grounds are ruins of Bothwell 
caſtle, another habitation of the un- 
fortunate Mary, wherein the apart 
ments are yet diſcernible. Tho ſtair- 
= caſe 


10 1 
eaſe has yielded to time; a few broken 
ſteps remain; but by the help of theſe, 
and ſome crumbling ſtones, I reached 


the top of the tower of Bothwell, 


The evening, was charmingly ſerene 


and while the gentlemen were ſtrolling 


about the woods, I paſſed an hour 
there in ſweet and melancholy con- 


templation; no ſounds broke-in ypon 
it but the murmurs of the river be- 
neath, and the ſweet warbling of 
many birds. Ah,” ſaid I to my- 
ſelf, © what a luxury would it be to 


% a mind like mine to live ſecluded 


from the world in an habitation 
* near this, where I could, free and 
6 unmoleſted, invoke the aid of the 
“ muſes, and enjoy my loved ſociety 
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«, of books Hut ĩt is my wretched 
fate ſtill to be buffeted about by the 
rude billows of the world, and I am 
probably, even at this time, entering 
on another ſtrong ſea, from which no 
port, but that of death will welcome 
me | 
ERR 


We flept that night at Hamilton, 
and early the next morning viſited the 
Duke's palace there. Here was no- 
thing to inſpire that reverential awe 
which the ſight of a ruinated caſtle or 
monaſtery muſt ever command; but 
every object looked peace and com- 
fort. Two fine pictures caught my 


attention; the one, an original of 
Queen Mary, repreſented in the dreſs 
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in which ſhe was executed; the other, 


of Daniel in the lion's den, done by 
Reubens. The elegant accompliſh- 


ments of the Ducheſs were conſp*cu- 


ous in every part of the houſe; beau- 
tiful paintings and embroidery, done 
by herſelf, ſpoke a mind uncorrupted 
by grandeur, that was not above the 
exertion of talents, 


In the palace, is a gallery of great 
length, every part of which is allotted 
to the different hours of the day ; 
divided by fire-places and ſofas, it 
unites breakfaſt room, dining room, 
&c.; and here the family, when alone, 
entirely reſide. This apartment gives 
ſuch an idea of domeſtic felicity, and 

"* the 
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the minds of its owners, that the mo- 
ment 1 ſaw it 1 wiſhed Hamilton 
palace to be tranſported to Studley ! 


On a high eminence, about a qua- 
ter of à mile from the houſe, is a 
building called Chaſtellerauld.- At 
this place the Duke keeps his dogs: 
there is only one room in it fitted up. 
which is occafionally uſed as a break- 
faſt room ; it commands a fine view 
of the palace beneath. Here is a 
pretty little flower garden belonging 
to the Ducheſs, which looks. down 
from its height on the ſtately woods 
below it. 


Vol. 111. K We 
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Me continued our journey without 
meeting with any thing remarkable; 
ſaw the houſe where ſome happy and 
many miſerable marriages are made, 
at Gretna Green; went to ſee Lord 
Strafford's houſe at Wentworth; and 
employed a day in viſiting Hackfall 
and Studley. Many were the bitter 
recollections that rent my mind. at 
the fight of theſe well: remembered 
objects My mother's former houſe 
at Biſhopton looked juſt the ſame — 
I ſurveyed the ſcenes of my loſt hap; 
pineſs with an aching, heart, and baye 
paid to. them. the tribute of -many, 
many tears! 


We 


Fenn IE n | 
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We returned to Cheſterfield. My 
fiſter had put off the chriſtening of 
her youngeſt child till we came: we 
took upon ourſelves to anſwer for the 
little ſtranger; and ſhe was, at my de- 
ſire, called Mary. May ſhe live to be 
happier than her who gave the name, 
and as much more ſo as ſhe is leſs 
ſplendid than the unfortunate” Mary 

after whom [I called her! 


We remained at Cheſterfield about 
two months: Mr. Lindſey then re- 
ceived advice of a ſhip coming from 
the Weſt Indies to Briſtol, in which 
he had a conſiderable ſum of money 
in ſugars, &c. This occaſioned his 
going there, and I have every reaſon 
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to lameot my obſtinacy in perſiſting 
to: attend him. 


We ſtaid two months at © he Hot 


| Welk, and I was fo much charmed 


with the beautiful country about Brit 
to), that I forced bim, contrary to 
his inclinations, to take a houſe there, 
and peremptorily refuſed returning 


with him to Scotland, where the re- 


*_ 


giment {till remained. 


I was caught by outward ſhew, for 


ſurely nothing can be more delightful 


than the vicinity of Briſtol : the coun- 
try itſelf, and the continual quantity 


of ſhips coming from, and going out. 


to, the Weſt Indies, render it a truly 
delightful 
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| delightful reſidence; but, on a more 
intimate acquaintance with © it, the 
pleaſure we derive from theſe is loſt 
in contempt and diſguſt for its inha- 
bitants. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 
them more juſtly than the unfortu- 
nate Savage has done in his] poem of 
60 London and Briſtol delineated.— 
The following lines from which I 


found, by woeful experience, to be 
ſtrictly true: 


% Revere, or ſcem the ſtranger to revere; 

„ Praiſe, fawn, profeſs — be all things but ſin- 
« cere; 

8 Iafidious now, our boſom ſecrets ſeal, 

« And theſe with fly, ſarcaſtic ſneer reveal. 
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6 Preſent we meet thy ſneaking, esche raue 
8. ſmiles; | | 
4 The harmleſs abſent till thy ſneer reviles, F 
« Such as in thee all parts ſuperior find, 
4e The ſacer that marks the fool and knavs 
© combin'd ; F 
% When melting pity would afford relief, 
The ruthleſs ſneer that inſult adds to ict. 
„% What friendſhip canſt thou boaſt ? What 
« honour claim 


1 To thee each ſtranger owes an injur'd name“ 


No othing can be, in my opinion, 
more deſcriptive of Briſtol than the 


n 
calls Vo hs 


foregoing lines. I ſuffered Mr. Lind- 
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ſey to depart for Edinburgh alone, 


and continued near a -twelvemonth 


— . NA m es, 


there, lamenting my folly, and hav- 
| ing 


. 
ing no one te reproach for it but my- 
ſelf. 4 


At the end of that time it was my 
intention to go to Edinburgh; but 
after 1 had ſent off my things, and 
was juſt going to ſet out, I received 
a letter from Mr. Lindſey, that the 
regiment had received orders to 
go to Portſmouth, whither it was 
to be embarked for foreign ſervice. 
Thence, however, it went to Ireland, 
where it now is; and Mr. Lindſey 
went to ſee his family in the W eſt In- 
dies. It was a long time before 1 
could hear from him, which, when J 
did, brought me an account of his 
return, after having been ſhipwreck- 
H 4 ed 
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ed on the coaſt of South America. 
During that time I went into Wales, 
and paſſed the laſt winter at Scarbo- 
rough. 


Mr. Lindſey's goodneſs to me has 
never ceaſed ; and it was but very 
lately I received a proof of it in a pe- 
cuniary afhiſtance, No time nor ab- 
ſence, not even the endeavours of my 
good friends at Briſtol, have been able 
to leſſen his regard for me, or my 
ſincere one and laſting gratitude to- 
wards him! 


Since theſe pages were written death 


has deprived me of my excellent aunt, 
Lady my. As ſhe was all that 
remained 
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remained of my father, I have been 
ſenſibly affected by the event; and 
the more fo, from the bitter reflec- 
tion that ſhe died prejndiced againſt 
me. God knows my heart, when I 
declare, that had ſhe left me the whole 
of her eſtate, it would not have been 
half ſo welcome to me as one kind 
word of pity and affection from her 
lips; but, I am ſorry to ſay, my moſt 
bitter enemies are my neareſt rela- 
tions, and that, in order to juſtify to 
the world their own inhuman conduct 
towards me, it ſeems to have become 
neceſſary for them to throw all the 
odium of mine upon myſelf, — My 


aunt would not have died at variance 
with me, had not ſome family fiend 
s interpoſed 


C m2 J 
interpoſed againſt me —ſhe could not 
have forgotten het brother's only and 
deſerted daughter; nor would ſhe 
have done it, had ſhe been permitted 
otherwiſe. 4 


There could be no jealouſy of me 
beyond this life.— A few days after 
my aunt was dead, I conceived that 
the only conſolation I could have 
would be to ſee her remains. With 
a bleeding heart and trembling ſteps 
L entered the chamber of death! — 
But in this, too, I was diſappointed ; 
ſhe wes ſoldered up, and for ever con- 
cealed from mortal eyes All that 1 

could do was to throw myſeif on my 
knees by the fide of the cold lead, and 
| invoke 
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invoke her departed ſpirĩt to pity and 
plead for me! — I had the melan- 


choly fatisfaCtion to drop a heart- 
rending tear on her coffin, and that 
mark of ſincerity is gone with her to 
the grave. 0 


0 
. [ 
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A few days ſince 1 was arreſted for 
forty pounds by Mrs, B——, the wo- 
man that made away with my harpſi- 
chord when I lodged with her in the 
year 1787. A gentleman of the law 
bailed me; but I am in the perpetual 
fear of being ſo again, for debts con- 


tracted previous to my going to the. 


Fleet, many of which Mr. Lindſey 
has paid, and among them Mr. Ryan, 
who returned about half my things; 

the 
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the others are now renn in fan 
force againſt me. 


Without one aſſiſting friend, how 
is it poſſible for me to ſtem the tor- 
rent of adverſity that is pouring in 
upon me from every fide ? —The ex- 
treme caution that I have of late 
years obſerved againſt running into 


debt does not afford me protection 


againſt my former perſecutors. 


In a morning paper of the 13th of 
this month a paragraph appeared 
(which has been copied into other 
prints) reſpecting the character of my 
late father. Some one muſt have been 


the author; yet whom could ſuch an 
one 
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one be? — The coward, for it can be 
no other than a coward, that will at- 
tack the dead, knows that my father 
had no ſon, nor any one left to fight 
his cauſe but a defenceleſs, unpro- 
tected daughter! — Admitting even 


- the anecdotes contained in it were 


true, it muſt be a poor, deſpicable 
wretch, that, for the paltry gain of 
writing for newſpapers, or, on the 
other hand, impelled by baſe and im- 
placable revenge, could attempt to 
diſturb the aſhes of a man who has 
ſlept in peace for thirty years. Of 
the two, the firſt is by far the beſt 
character. The writer of a newſpa- 


per would buy or ſell every one's cha- - 
racter 
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rater for gain; while the other, if 
ſuch a wretch exiſts, can have no mo- 
tive bur an atrocious one. — Surely it 
is not neceſſary, in order to praiſe the 
living, to animadvert on the failings 
of the dead. I wiſh the writer of this 
daring inſult to myſelf would unmaſk; 
but, alas! were it fo, what could 1 do 
but execrate the hand that wrote it 
and the heart that indited it ? 


I have now brought down all the 
principal events of my life to the pre- 
ſent day; and nothing remains for 
me to add, but to juſtify at the con- 
clufion, as well as at the beginning, 
of this work, my motives for publiſh- 
ing it. 

1 I am 
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I am well aware of what I have 
done, and that the life of 7a: frail, 
weak woman had better be buried in 


an eternal oblivion than expoſed to 


the criticiſm of the world. In it the 
conſequences of ſuch a life may be 


held up as matter of example: and 


vain indeed ſhould I be of this book, 
could I flatter myſelf that any of the 
unfortunate of my own ſex, ſtanding 
on the verge of a precipice, could be 
induced by it to recoil; not by flow 
ſteps to venture down from that 
height whence it is impoſſible to re- 
turn, 


In every ſtage of my life I have 


been 
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been uniformly unfortunate; nor have 
I ever known a felicity in the reſpec- 
tive characters of daughter, of wife, 
of mother, or of friend. Diſappoint- 
ed in a firſt, and real attachment — 


— 


| hurried into a precipitate marriage 

torn from my children, who have 

never fince been ſuffered to hold any 

43 converſe with me—and without ever 
poſſeſſing one real friend !—yet ] have 

a ſoul that is formed to fill up all 

- theſe connections with the trueſt ten- 
derneſs. I have bitterly to lament 
that I never was bleſſed in the objects 
of them. 
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With regard to my fortune, there 


18 
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is ſurely ſomething i incom prehenſble. 


My father left me all his own, yet I 
have never been inveſted with'a power 
over any part of my property. I 
was a ward in Chancery, yet I was 
both married and parted while under 
age. What became of my money, 
which a long minority muſt have 
accumulated, I know not ; and it is 


ſtrange that out of my eſtates I ſhould - 


not be allowed a ſufficient compe- 


tency to maintain me, at leaſt, as 


Mr. Villa-Real's daughter. But I 
had rather, far rather, be more help- 
leſs than I am, were that poſſible, 
than have the remorſe of conſcience 
which thoſe muſt one day have to 
whom the care of my fortune has 

nnn been 
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been entruſted, and who Yao fo ai: 
gracefully diſcharged + their truſt, 
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3 am math in total darkneſs reſpect 


ing the ſtate of my affairs, under 


which lurks, as 1 before ſaid, Fel 
myſtery, the diſcovery of which would 
not, I believe, turn out ro the advan- 
tage of ſome of my neareſt relations, 


From the bottom of my foul I 
forgive Mr. Gooch thoſe unprece- 
dented evils of which be has been, 
unthinkingly, the cauſe. [ am well 
convinced that he did not act from 
the impulſe of his own heart, which 
could never tell him I had deſerved 


this from him. I will do Mr. Gooch 
h the 
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the juſtice to believe what I have 
heard, that he has never been happy 
ſince our ſeparation ; but that he may 
be ſo, while he yet lives, and eter- 
nally ſo in a better world, is all the 
wiſh my heart forms for him May 
my ſons enjoy a life of health and 

proſperity; and may the thoughts of 
their unhappy mother never embitter 
their days 


I ſhould be ungrateful, did I not 
mention the repeated inſtances of 
friendſhip and aſſiſtance that I have 
received from Lord Galway, my 
couſin. He, like his mother, my la- 
mented aunt, has been prevented from 

I 2 render- 


\ 
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rendering me more eſſential ſervices, 
by the active part ſome near relations 
of us both have taken againſt me. 1 
have been too groſsly injured in my 
fortune (and by thoſe too whom 1 
fincerly leved !) ever to hope protec- 


tion from them. It would-be avow- 


ing the juſtice of my complaints. 


Had tbey been, like me, in diſtreſs, 


and had | poſſeſſed the powers of aſ- 
fiſtance, even without their affluence, 


I would have extricated them; and. 
not, by throwing the blame on each 


other, diveſt me of a hope of fup- 
port from any. I knew not what 


ſum of money was either received or 


paid to extricate me from the Fleet 


priſon ; 
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priſon; I can only repeat that Mr. 
Lindſey has paid many debts previous 
to my going there, and the remainder 
of theirs are all falling on me now.— 
Mr. Waller was the perſon who re- 
ceived the money ; but as I never was 
made acquainted with what ſum it 
was, conſequently I cannot know what 
was at that time diſcharged, nor ex- 


actly to whom I was obliged. 


I do not publiſh this book with any 
intention of hurting my family, but 


am, on the contrary, grived to expoſe 
them. 


What can I do ? —My family can- 
13 not 
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not plead the excuſe of my preſent 
conduct, as it has been for ſome 
months, I will venture to ſay, irre» 
proachable ; and God knows my in- 


dclinations are for it ever to continue 
ſo. The ſum of two hundred pounds 
would ſettle all my difficulties, and 
could not inconvenience them ; yet, 
ſooner than affiſt me with this ſum I 
want, and without which it is im- 
poſſible I can diſcharge my debts, 
and go to my intended retiretnent, 
they will ſuffer me to take this meaſure, 
which, if not diſagreeable to them, is 
painful in the extreme to myſelf, 


To the Public, which, when ] was 
4 in 
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in the Fleet, manifeſted i its liberality 


towards me, I now for bh laſt time, 
appeal. I have ever found i in firangers 


a protection denied me at home, and 
I doubt not but I ſhall experience it 
now. Tired, of a world which has 
been to me a ſtate of endleſs miſery, 


I with to paſs the remainder of my 


days in tranquility and peace, Hap- 


pineſs, I know I never muſt expect; 


but ſerenity and eaſe might {till be my 
lot, were I enabled to go in purſuit 
of them to my intended retirement, 
near my fiſter, 


For many years I have had no ſa- 


| tisfaction either in body or mind; the 


| F'& ſitua- 


| 
? 
? 
: 
' 
| 
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fituations T have been in, would not 

allow it; and well do 1 know ſuch 
ſituations never will. Were 1 to- 
morrow to be extricated from all my 
difficulties, 'by a generous protector, 
who might poſſeſs every good quality, 
yet ſtill the very nature of the connec- 
tion would lead into freſh ones, which 
when it ceaſed (as it moſt aſſuredly 
would) would leave me as much over 
whelmed as ever. And ſuppoſe that 


I lived, while this connection laſted, 


in the greateſt ſplendour, ſhould I be 


well, comfortable, or happy ?—Surely - 


no! 


If, in the moſt defirable ſituations 
3 of 


r 


what are they in general) What 


have I not experienced from them ?— 
Ingratitude, ill-treatment, and fraud— 
my conftitution ruined—my peace of 
mind deſtroyed—and debts encom- 
paſſing me on ever fide. I am not a 
proper perſon to combat the artifices 
of mankind, or to be prepared againſt 
them. Whenever there has been an 


apparent ſhew of affection, my whole 
ſoul has placed unlimited confidence, 
and I have almoſt conſtantly, too late, 
had to lament my credulity. 


Peace has been long baniſhed from 
me, and ſatisfaction, without alloy, is a 
ſtranger 


TP I 

firanger to my breaſt. Repeated ex- 
_ perience has ſhewn me that no laſting 
connection. can be formed, and that 
| the breaking off of every one gives a 
freſh wound to a mind already man- 
gled. 985 


To a ſituation ſo horrible as this, 
ſurely living in a cottage with peace 
would be preferable. Were J once 
clear from my debts, I would imme- 

diately retire into the country, where 
if might be comfortable, if not happy, 
I have no pleaſures to abandon—ng 
connection to break—and my abi. 
tion cætends no farther than the power 


to realize my wiſh. 0 
I ſhall 
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1 ſhall earry with me the conifor- 
table reflection, that I never injured 
the peace of another. No wife | can 
apbraid me with the alienation of 
het huſband's affe&ions—no children 
with their father's — I never divid- 
ed friends—and I will affirm, that 
I never injured any one's fortune. So 
far I have not deviated from the 
character of a gentlewoman. The 
evil conſequences of my imprudences 
have been, therefore, all my own. 
Whatever connections I may have 
formed had for object domeſtic hap- 
pineſs; and it is my misfortune, not 
my fault, that I have never been able 
to obtain it, | 


My * 


F. 

My rixs attachment will be my 
| LasT. Perhaps (though I dare not 
hope it!) in ſome corner of the uni- 
verſe ſtill exiſts Dr. Crawford I Oh 
if he does, may theſe pages catch his 
eye, and when I may be buried in my. 
long-wiſhed-for grave, may he (if it 
be poſſible he lives I) give a tear 
to my hard fate | — But if he is, as 1 
have every reaſon to ſ uppoſe, removed 
from this world of woe, and become 
an inhabitant-of the regions of eternal 
peace, may my firſt love be permitted 


to © look with an eye of pity down,” 
and await the arrival of that ſoul, con- 
genial with his own, which, purged 
from its body of infirmities and error, 


* 
may 
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